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LATE  NEWS 

Brazil's  production  of  oastor  "beans  in  1951,  according  to  the  most 
recent  estimate  available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relatione, 
probably  will  be  down  to  135,000  short  tons.    Of  this  total  quantity 
about  89,000  tons  will  be  harvested  in  Northeastern  Brazil  and  46,000 
tons  in  Southern  Brazil. 
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HOG  SLAUGHTER  CONTINUES  1  PW  iff)  TKEND  \J 

Commercial  or  inspected  hog  slaughter  In  the  principal  pork  producing 
countries  of  the  world  is  expected  to  he  ai  )un&  8  percent  larger  in  1951 
than  in  1950.    The  total  for  these  countrie  3  may  he  as  much  as  kO  percent 
ahove  the  193^-38  prewar  average. 

Assuming  favorable  feed  supplies  and  1   continuing' strong  demand  for 
pork  products,  the  prospective  slaughter  f<  ?  1®52  can  he  expected  to 
surpass  the  1951  level.    Substantial  gains  are  likely  in  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Western  Germany,  Belgium,  i  ustria,  Prance,  Ireland, 
Argentina,  Cuba  and  Japan.    Minor  increase;  are  forecast  for  Mexico, 
Switzerland,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Australia.    On  the  other  hand, 
declines  may  occur  in  Denmark  and  other  Scandinavian  countries,  and  in 
the  Netherlands  and  Brazil.    Pork  output  in  the  United  States  for  1952 
may  fall  slightly  under  that  in  1951,  as  the  corn-hog  ratio  is  now  less 
favorable  than  a  year  ago. 

In  general,  increases  in  hog  slaughter  during  1951  were  made  possible 
by  sufficient  feed  supplies,  intensive  postwar-  breeding  and  feeding 
programs  and  the  important  position  that  meat  has  commanded  on  world 
markets.    Hog  numbers  in  Europe  continued  to  increase  rapidly,  with  war- 
time losses  nearly  recovered    by  1951.    The  1951  hog  slaughter  in  Western 
Germany  and  France  will  equal  or  surpass  the  I93U..38  average,  but  the  1951 
kill  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  above  1950,  will  be  far  below  prewar. 
The  slaughter  in  Austria  and  Belgium  will  be  only  slightly  under  prewar 

Hog  slaughter  for  I95I  will  be  substantially  larger  than  during  1950 
in  all  North  American  countries  except  Mexico  and  Cuba.    In  the  United 
States  slaughter  is  expected  to  increase  from  a  year  earlier  by  5  million 
head,  or  around  9  percent.     In  Canada  the  gain  may  be  only  h  percent.  All 
countries  in  North  America  are  far  above  their  prewar  levels,  except  Cuba, 
which  is  around  20  percent  below. 

The  total  number  of  hogs  butchered  commercially  in  Europe  during  1951 
may  total  approximately  10  percent  above  I95O.    This  gain  is  attributed  to 
the  expansion  of  farrowings  in  19*4-9  and  1950,  plus  better- than-average  feed 
and  forage  conditions ,    The  large  potato  crop  in  1950  in  western  and  much  of 
central  Europe  has  been  of  material  assistance  in  supporting  higher  hog 
numbers.    The  increased  hog  kill  in  Western  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Netherlands  and  Denmark  more  than  offset  declines  in  Ireland,  France 
and  Norway. 

The  sharp  gain  in  the  hog  slaughter  in  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands 
foreshadow  a  decline  for  1952.    The  reductions  forecast  for  the  coming 
year  in  these  countries  are  generally  associated  with  the  liquidation  of 
sows  in  1951  because  of  lower  feed  supplies,  smaller  returns  to  breeders 
from  pigs,  and  the  increased  cost  of  both  domestic  and  imported  feed. 
~lj  A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  obtainable  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  DaCe 


HOGS:    Slaughter  (commercial  or  inspected)  in  specified  countries, 
calendar  year,  average  1934-38,  annual  1949-1952 


Continent  and  country 


Average ; 
1934-38 


1949 


1950 


Preliminary 


.1951 


Indicated 


Thousands 


NORTH  AMERICA 
Canada  l/. . . 


Mexico  2/.  

United  States  -  Inspected. 

-  Total  , 

Cuba  3_/... ...   


.  3,239 
1,280 
34,673 
57,229 

'•270 


EUROPE  : 

Austria  ij .  >....:  5_/ 

Belgium  ij  : 

Bulgaria  3_/  : 

Czechoslovakia  4_/  :5/ 

Denmark  3_/  . ...: 

Finland  l/. , .  :6/ 

France  3_/.  :5/ 

Germany  -  Western  3_/  '.%/ 

Hungary      .......  : 

Ireland  2/.  .  ;'  *  •  •  •  =2/8/ 

Netherlands  ij  : 

Norway  1/  : 

Poland  1/. ....'..«.......,...:  5/ 

Portugal  1/  : 

Rumania  3_/  5/ 

Spain  9_/T.  ........... -.10/ 

Sweden  3_/  

Switzerland  1/  : 

United  Kingdom  3_/ll/  :7/ 

Yugoslavia  3_/. . . .  : 

ASIA  : 

Japan  3_/  •  '• 

Philippines,  Rep.  of  3_/. . . .  .>  • 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina  l/. 
Brazil  3_/. . . . 
)ia      . . 


Uruguay 


AFRICA 


Union  of  South  Africa  3_/. 


.1,798 
1,949 

134 
3,644 
4,355 

216 
5,010 
7,600 
1,434 
1,119 
2,133 

333 
6,100 

225 

777 
'  397 
1,396 

793 
5,633 

661 


1,106 

794 


1,240 

2,960, 
594 
86 


251 


OCEANIA      ;  : 

Australia  3_/.  :8/    "  1,912 

New  Zealand   :12/  968 


Thousands 


•4,099 
1,820 
53,032 
•75,293 
255 


890 
1,631 

2,755 
2,915 
390 
4,447 
1,927 

663 
1,565 

203 

426 


1,536 
641 
2,177 


650 
672 


1,487 
5,072 
747 
118 


800 


1,646 

'662 


Thousands 


4,405 
1,950 
56,964 
79,488 
235 


1,755. 
2,005 


4,401 
312- 
5,324 
6,237 

790 
2,365 
476 

345 


1,825 
756 
3,111 


1,132 

651 


1,450 
5,250 
775 
127 


821 


1,517 

662 


Thousands 


4,600 
1,875 
62,000 
85,500 
220 


1,750 
1,880 


5,100 
320 
5,025 
•8,300 

645 
2,800 
240 

400 


1,875 
750 
3,750 


1,300 

700 


"1,000 
5,600: 

105 


805 


1,510 

680 


Thousands 


1/  Inspected  slaughter.     2/  Total  slaughter.    2/  Commercial  slaughter,    ij  Total  official 
slaughter,    jj/ . Year  1936  only  for  Czechoslovakia,  year  1938  only  for  France  and  Poland, 
and  year  1939  only  for  Rumania  and  Austria.    6/  Average  for  3  years  only.     7/  Average 
for  4  years  Only.  •  8/  Year  beginning  June  1  for  Ireland  and  July  1  for  Australia. 
2/  Slaughter  in  provincial  capitals.    10/  Average  for  years  1931-35.     11/  Great  Britain 
only.     12/  Year  ended  September  30.  '• 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics 
of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service  officers,  and  other 
information.    Data  relate  to  present  boundaries  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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In  the  United  Kingdom-  commercial  hog  slaughter  increased  substantially 
in  1951  "because  of  larger  pig  inventories,    Hog  niarib'ers  as  of  June  1951 
were  placed  at  around  3=9  million  head,  about  30  percent  above  the  June 

1950  estimate,  but' 11  perdent  below  the  1939  total.    This  indicates  that 
the 'British  hog  population "is  rapidly  increasing  as  a  result  of  satisfactory 
feed  supplies  and  a  favorable  price"  relationship  for  pig  production,, 
Belief  is  that  expected  supplies  of  feed  will  continue  to  support  an  ex- 
panded hog  population y  although  the  lover  prospective  1951  cereal  crop  may 
cause  some  difficulty  and  future  supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  are  uncertain.    The.  1951  Irish. hog  kill  was  18  percent  below  that 
of  1950,  but  the  chance  for  a  moderate  increase  in  1952  is  good.    The  1951 
slaughter  of  hogs  in  Ireland  was  around  k-0  percent  below  the  193^-38  prewar 

' average. 

Reliable  estimates  or  forecasts  of  hog  slaughter  in  the  Soviet; Union 
are  unavailable,  but  the  large  number  of  "pigs  on  farms  suggests  that 
increases  in  meat  production  have  occurred.,    Nevertheless;  current  pork 
output  is  considerably' below  production  goals,  as  well  as  prewar  levels. 
Countries  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe  are  approaching  their 
respective  prewar  hog  populations,    Poland  has  established  an  important 
export  program  for  pork  and  pork  products.    Sufficient  supplies  of  feed  and 
forage  coupled  with  intensive  breeding  programs  undoubtedly  have  contributed 
to  the  gains  in  these  satellite  countries „'   In  Yugoslavia,  the  1951  hog 
slaughter  will  probably  be  163s  than  that  of  1950  &ue  to  the  severe  drought 
of  1950  .and  early  1951  which  encouraged  the  marketing  and  slaughtering  of 
stock.'   Some  indecision  regarding  the  slaughter  of  hogs  is  currently  in 
evidence  in  Yugoslavia,  as  farmers  await  new  governmental  regulations 
affecting  livestock, 

Commercial  hog  slaughter  in  South  America  during  1951  declined 
slightly  from  1950.    Material  decreases  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  offset 
a  moderate  increase  in  Brazil.    The  sever®  drought  of  late  19^-9  ancL 
early  .  1950  in  the  P.iver  Plate  area  reduced  seriously  the  corn  crop,  there- 
by limiting  far-rowings.    Accordingly,  the  reduction  in  farrowings  curtailed 
the  pig  crop  which  was  marketed  and  slaughtered  in  1951. 

Hog  slaughter  in  Australia  continued  to  decline  in  1951;  but  in 
New  Zealand  increased  around '3  percent.    The  respective  1951  kills  for 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  around  20  and  30  percent, 
below  prewar.    The  number  of  hogs  butchered  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
increased  tremendously  during  World  War  ir  and  the  postwar  period.  In 

1951  the  number  was  more  than  3  times. the  193^-38  average.    There  is 
evidence  that  hog  slaughter  in  South  Africa  will  now  be  maintained  close 
to  the  current  le^el.    Slaughter  in  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
increased  by  15  and  8  percent,  respectively,  in  1951  when  compared  with 
the  previous  year.    The  1951  hog  kill  in  Japan  may  be  placed  at  around 
18  percent  above  prewar..  ..  v.  •. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly, scheduled .reports  on  world  agricultural 
production. approved  by. the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics „    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  reports. 
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.  .  WOKLD  COTTON  PRODUCTION  EIGESP;  STOCKS  LOWER;  CONSUMPTION  UP 

World  cotton  production  in  is. expected  to  reach  about  35. k 

million  "bales  l/,  .according  to  preliminary  reports  from  most  of  the  major 
cotton- producing  countries.    This,  estimate  represents  an  increase  of  7.8 
million  bales  or  28  percent  over  the  1950-51  estimate  and  is  higher  than 
for  any  previous  year  except  1937- 38  when  the  world  total  reached 39 «0 
million  hales.    Of  the  total  production  in  that  season  the  United  States 
contributed  19  million  bales  and  other  countries  20  million.    In  1951-52 
the  indicated. proportions  are  16.9  million  baie3  in  the  United  States  and 
about  18.5  million  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  1951-52  crop  in  the  United  States  represents  an  increase  of  6.9 
million  over  1950-51  while  foreign  production,  estimated  tentatively  at 
18 .5  million  bales,  is  up  by  only  1.0  million.    Approximately  half  Of  , 
this  expected  increase  will  be  in  countries  that  probably  will  absorb 
the  entire  amount,  through  increased  domestic  mill  consumption  such  as 
in  India,  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Korea.    World  totals  include  early 
estimates  for  Northern  Hemisphere  crops  now  being  harvested  and  crops  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  now  being  planted  for  harvest  during  the  first 
half  of  1952.  .. 

A  decrease  in  world  stocks  by  about  5.6  million  bales  offsets  about 
two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  production.    Stocks  in  all  countries  at  the 
end  of  July  1951  are  estimated  at  11.0  million  bales  compared  with  16.6 
million  a  year  ago.    The  shortage  in  world  supplies  during  the  past  season 
is  reflected  in  a  significant  shift  in  world  stocks  to  the  importing 
countries  although  many  of  these  countries  still  have  inadequate  working 
stocks.    Stocks  in  the  surplus- producing  countries  as  a  group  declined 
by  5.2  million  bales  while  those  in  the  nonproducing  and  deficit-producing 
countries  declined  by  a  total  of  only  162,000  bales.    Uneven  distribution 
of  stocks  in  this  group,  however,  has  resulted  from  substantial  increases 
in  such  countries  as  Japan,  India,  and  to  a  small  extent  Italy,  Spain? 
and  Switzerland,  while  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and 
Portugal,  are  well  below  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Stocks  in  practically  all  of  the  surplus -producing  countries,  except 
Egypt,  were  down  to  minimum  levels  by  the  end  of  the  1950-51  season,  as 
export  bans  or  controls  were  in  effect  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Iren  during  all  or  part  of  the 
past  season,  and  in  a  few  instances  are  still  in  effect*    The  decline  in 
stocks  was  sharpest  in  the  United  States  where  the  end-6eason  estimate  of 
2.2  million  bales  was  nearly  4.7  million  below  that  of  a  yea:*  ago  when 
stocks  were  reported  at  6,81*6,000  running  bales. 

World  cotton  consumption  rose  sharply  in  I95O-5I  to  about  32.8 
million  bales,  representing  a  12— percent  increase  above  the  estimate  of 
29.3  million  bales  for  I9U9-5O.    This  sudden  increase  is  associated  with 
world-wide  expansion  of  industrial  activity  and  improvement  of  incomes 
Tj  World  production  and  trade  are  shown  in  equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds 
gross  weight.    Consumption  and  stock  figures  are  in  running  bales  for  the 
United  States  and  500-pound  bales'  for  other  countries. 
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resulting  from  the  defense  preparations  which  were  accelerated  after  the 
Communist  invasion  of  South  Korea  in  June  1950»    To  a  marked  extent,  however, 
it  also  reflected  a  substantial  increase  in  the  total  of  textile  inventories 
which  in  the  forepart  of  the  season  was  stimulated  by  rising  prices  and  in 
the  latter  part  represented  manufacturers'  accumulations  of  stock.  Production 
of  cotton. goods  was  thus  overdone  and  with  the  downward  adjustment  of  cotton 
prices  to  the  level  of  the  new  season  some  time  has  been  required  to  digest 
the  textile  surplus.  • 

The  period  needed  for  adjustment  in  stocks  of  cotton  goods  to  a  better 
working  level  appears  to  be  near  an  end  in  most  countries.  Notwithstanding 
the  handicap  under  which  the  new  season -starts,  world  consumption,  while  not 
now  expected  to  reach  the  record  level  of  1950-51,  should^ nevertheless  exceed 
any  other  postwar  year. 

World  export  trade  in  cotton  in  1950-51  amounted  to  12.0  million  bales 
compared  with  12.5  million  in  1 9^9-50,    The  total  for  1950-51  apparently 
would  have  been  considerably  higher  except  for  a  shortage  of  supplies  and 
limitations  on  exports  from  at  least  7  exporting  countries.    Declining  prices 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  1950-51  season  in  anticipation  of  larger  new 
crops  also  discouraged  import  trade  in  old-orop  supplies  at  that  time.  Since 
importing ^countries  need  cotton  to  rebuild  depleted  stocks,  and  world  mill 
consumption  is  expected  to  be  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level,  world 

export  trade  in  cotton  should  increase  somewhat  in  1951-52  over  1950-51.  

NOTE:    Separate  reports  "on  production,  stocks,  and  international  trade,  in 
more  detail  and  utilizing  any  later  information  available,  will  be  published 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  during  the  next  3  weeks. 


WORLD  1951  DRIED  PEAR  PRODUCTION  DOWN  SLIGHTLY  l/ 

The  1951  preliminary  estimate  of  dried,  pear  production  in  the  k  leading 
commercial  countries,  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Australia  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  is  2',600  short  tons  compared  with  3,000  tons  (revised)  in 
1950  and  3,100  tons  (revised)  in  19^9.    The  estimate  is  only  ^7  percent  of 
the  10-year  (19^0-^9)  average  of  5,500  tons  and  k-9  percent  of  the  5  -year 
(1945 J+o)  average  of  5,300  tons. 

Declines  in  production  from  a  year  ago  are  reported  for  all  countries. 
The  world  production  of  this  commodity  has  been  steadily  declining  for 
some  years.  s 

The  1950  pack  in  the  3  foreign  countries  was  disposed  of  long  before  the 
new-crop  fruit  came  on  the  market  this  March.    Exports  for  all  the  three 

countries  totalled  only  222  short  tons  or  about  9  percent  of  the  

l/  A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Fore ign  Agriculture 
Circular,  obtainable  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  Df  C, 
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PEARS  f  pRiED;    Estimated  Commer  c  ial ,  produc  t  ion  in  spec  if  i  ed 
countries,  ±$5Vw:ith: •■comparisons 

"(founded  "to  nearest  100  ? short  tons) 


Year  ."._'/, 

if  Argentina 

• 

9 

m 
m 

• 

•  ■a 
9 

Australia 

:  Union  of 

South 
:  Africa 

•  t 

:  Foreign 

:  ,  total 

:    United  ; 
\    States  : 

» 

;  Total 

5  Short  bona 

''  • 

Short  tons 

: Short  tons 

: Short  tons 

: Short  tons 

: Short  tons 

Average  : 

# 

• 

• 

•  i 

0  a 

#  4 

■  •  * 

1940-49 

:     -.1,000  ; 

0 

0 
* 

400 

:         700  ; 

•  i 

2,100  ! 

:     3A00  i 

5,500 

f  1,300 

5 

• 

.  ■  300 

:  ■    .500  ".: 

•      ■  •  * 

2,100  ; 

:.  .  3,200  ; 

5,300 

Annual 

• 
0 

B 

#  •  4 

>  1 

•  a 

*  t 

1945 

!    ;  ;   :  906 

• 

* 
• 

• 

400 

i      1, 000  , 

2,300  ' 

:      5,400  \ 

7,700 

1946 

;  2,700 

• 
• 

;  300 

t        300  1 

3,3p0  ■ 

:  l.  4,600.  ! 

t 

7,900 

19^7 

1,906 

* 

"m 
0 

• 

400 

i    .    600  ,s 

2.900  i 

V/ 2,600 

5,500 

1948 

!  1,000 

• 

• 

0 

200 

:        500  : 

'       1,700  | 

!       1,000-  j 

2,?00 

191*9 

:  200 

0 

• 
* 

: 
: 

V 

400 

# 

i           300  ! 

900 

•1/  2*200  j 

3,100 

1950  &l 

:  '600 

•  100 

0 

J        400  : 

i,  100  1 

1/  1,900  : 

i/, 

3,000 

1951  2/ 

1  /:  -  500 

• 
# 

100 

•  | 

s    •      200  i 

0  4 

•  1 

800  \ 

1 

3/1,800  j 

2,600 

1/  Revised 

2/  Preliminary 

W  Trade  estimate not  official'  '  . 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  officers 
results  of  office  research  and  other  information. 
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TABLE  II  -  UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  dried  pears 
(Crop  year,  September-August) 


1         AVERAGE  : 

•  « 

•  < 

f  ANNUAL 

Poll  n't".  y*v 

9 
t 

:l9^6/l(Ui 

k  - 
*  ' 

r  1914.5/11.6- 

j  19lj.7-.l48 

:  19lia-if9 

t  19^9-50  : 

;  1950-51 
►  1/ 

»  gje 

:  Short 
;  tons 

\  Short 
!  tons 

:  Short 
!  tons 

:  Short 
:  tons 

;  Short 
:  tons 

:  Short 
i  tons 

Austria  ' 

! 

:        3  ! 

I  0 

;         0  : 

:  16 

:  0 

Belgium 

:  3d 

!       19  : 

!          1  : 

s  37 

:  1 

:  0 

Franc  e  ; 

!  do 

52 

43  : 

0  < 

:  219 

0 

Italy  : 

'    61=  A 

:       2k  i 

21  i 

:-         9  : 

9 

!  6 

Netherlands  : 

35  ! 

-  < 

69  ; 

12  : 

0 

:     288  i 

;  73 

Sweden  ; 

:       53  ! 

t  ! 

36  t 

0  ! 

0     -  ! 

:  177 

:  227 

Switzerland 

27  : 

i  -  38  ; 

26 

1        13  S 

2^  ! 

!  6 

United  Kingdom  ! 

13      •  ! 

0  : 

:          0  : 

!  0 

:  0 

Canada  j 

58  i 

71  : 

5  ! 

!             3  ! 

19  i 

:  37 

Others  \ 

^52  1 

2k6  j 

283  1 

:       317  i 

139  ! 

203 

Total"  i 

1,211*  '  ! 

571  : 

39X  J 

379  ! 

:  892 

:  552 

1/    11  months  September  -  July 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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1950  pack  in  these  countries.  The  United  States  exports  during  the  1950-51 
marketing  year  totalled  552  tons  or  23  percent  of  the  estimated  1950  pack. 

The  1951  export  season  in  the  3  countries  has  been  under  way  for  7 
months  and  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  10  tons  have  "been  moved  to  date. 
The  smaller  packs  and  good  domestic  demand  have  kept  the  exports  at 
almost  non-existent  level.    No  difficulty  is  expected  in  disposing  of  the 
little  tonnage  remaining. 

The  United  States  export  season  is  Just  starting  with  -available 
supplies  a  -little  smaller  thai}  last  season  but  with  many  of  the  obstacles 
to  prewar  exports  still  facing  the.  industry,  such  as  currency  control, 
and  import  licenses.    It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  predict  the  foreign 
demand  in  view  of  'continued  disturbed  economic  and  political  conditions 
abroad;  however,  it  is  believed  some  improvement  in  exports  will  be 
experienced  in  the  1951-52  season. — By  Walter  R.  Schreiber,  based  in  part 
upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 


WORLD  DRIED  PEACH  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES  TO  DECLINE  l/ 

The  1951  preliminary  estimate  of  dried  peach  production  in  the  United 
States,  Argentina,  Australia,  Chile  and  the  Union  of  South .Africa,  the 
leading  commercial  producing  countries,  is  12,300  short  tons  compared 
with  12,800  tons  (revised)  in  I95O  and  20,100  tons  in  19^9.    The  estimate 
is  only  50  percent  of  the  10-year  (l^k-O-kS)  average  of  2^,600  tons  and 
53  percent  of  the  5-year  (I9k5-k9)  average  of  .23,300  tons.  -  The  present 
estimate  is  the  smallest  in  the  past  26  years. 

The  1951  pack  in  Argentina  was  down  considerably  from  that  of  last 
year  and  the  Chilean  pack  was  down  slightly  from  last  year.    There  is  no 
change  in  the  Australian  production  but  the  Union  of  South  African  pack 
turned  out  to  be  the  largest  on  record.    The  United  States  official 
estimate  is  not  yet  available;  however,  trade  sources  indicate  a  pack 
somewhat  larger  than  last  year  but  considerably  below  the  10-year  (19^0-^9) 
average  of  19,300  tons.  .  I 

Growing  conditions  in  Argentina  and  Chile  this  year  were  unsatisfactory. 
In  Australia  a  good  peach  crop  was  harvested;  however,  the  demand  for 
fruit  for  fresh  and  canning  was  heavy  and  fewer  peaches  reached  driers. 
In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  the  peach  crop  was  exceptionally  large  and 
good  prices  were  paid  by  driers  which  resulted  in  the  all-time  high 

pack.  

1/  A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  -Ciruclar,  obtainable  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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PEACHES,  dried 5    Estimated  commercial  production  in  specified 
countries,  1951  with  comparisons 

(Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 


Year 

[Argent  ina  j. 

• 

* 

Australia i 

• 

e 

9 
e 

Chile 

»  Union 

of 
i  South 
:  Africa 

•  1 
• 

?  Foreign 
'  total 

• 

!  United 
!  States 

:  World 
'  total 

:    Short  : 

Short  ; 

Short 

:  Short 

S  Short 

:  Short 

:  Short 

tons  3 

tons 

o 

tens 

:  tons 

* 

;  tens 

;  tons 

tons 

Average  : 

e 
• 

• 

9 

19^0-49  . 

2,900  i 

500  s 

1,000 

s  900 

O  1 

:    5,300  ! 

19,300 

21*,  600 

19^5  J+9  : 

3,500  i 

500  ; 

• 

900 

• 

900 

:    5?800  : 

4 

17,500 

:    •  23,300 

Annual 

/  « 

*  * 
• 

•  3 

19^5  ! 

3,200  • 

600  : 

■  800 

t  900 

!  5,500 

22,800 

28,300 

19^6  j 

:   ^,300  ; 

500  • 

800 

§  1/  900 

a/6,500 

25,000  . 

1/  31,500 

3,500  - 

400  : 

.  900 

900 

:    5,700  ; 

17,100  : 

22, 800 

19^8  ■ 

3,300  : 

700  : 

• 

900 

800 

;    5,700  ; 

8,100  ; 

13,800 

19^9  : 

3,300  \ 

kOO  : 

1,000 

:  1,100 

:    5,800  : 

14,300  : 

20,100 

1950    2/  • 

3,300  \ 

300  ; 

900 

■  1,000 

:    5,500     a/  7,300  1 

1/  12,800 

1951    2/  : 

600  i 

c 

300  : 

8oo 

:  1,600 

• 

:  3,300 

3/(9,000)  : 

12,300 

1/    Revised o 

W  Preliminary, 

3/    Trade  estimate  not  official. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U,,S,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Prepared 
or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports 
of  U,Sf  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of  office  research  or  other  information. 
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UIvTITED  STATES  j    Exports  of  peaches,  dried,  to  specified  countries 

1950-51  with  comparisons  1/ 


1 

Country 
of 

destination 

'                           A  - 

rerage 

Annual 

s 
i 

1940/4^.- 

J  19U9/50 

1  1945/46- 

•  .1949/50.  _ 

r  a 
s  « 

■      t  n)i  <-/    !i  Q  * 

►    194 /  "4o  • 

1948-49 

2  1949-50 

±950-51 

;  Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

=  Short 

:  Short 

tons" 

:  tons 

1       tons  1 

tons 

:     t  one 

tons 

Belg.tUSie  ..  eaoe.oaoo.oc 

5  98 

:  46 

• 

66  : 

30 

*  1 

d 

France 

>   :  3  •  «  9  ■>  *  -..  t  : ;  ■.>  •*   a  a 

25 

2/ 

2  /  s 

0 

1  1 

:  0 

Germany, 

:  231 

:  461 

2/ ; 

2,303 

:  3 

:  757 

Hj9*ly#  i  «  e  «  (r  4  •  t  o  e  O  •  f  i  I 

125 

s        159  : 

•  1 

20  1 

96 

;  150 

71 

Netherlands, 

3^ 

•         68  i 

4  ! 

30 

:  302 

\  114 

Sweden. 

108 

s        155  ; 

0  : 

c, 

X  f  0 

1      406  . 

Switzerland. ,  , „  . , e . ,0 ; 

2 

:           3  : 

0  : 

2 

:        15  : 

:  8 

United  Kingdom, <,,.,.: 

3,126 

:     1,864  ! 

•  < 

44  • 

0 

:  0 

0 

Other  Europe, ,*,,,«;,: 

28 

j         35  : 

24  j 

1 

0 

;  1 

Total  Europe. 

3,777 

:     2,791  : 

•  * 

"~158  j 

9  h.62 

:  648 

:  1,360 

Canada, »,,.,,„..,,,,,  : 

254 

327  : 

79  1 

16  I 

14  ; 

264 

Other  countries. t . „  : 

901 

796  : 

• 

1,185  i 

139  ■ 

94  i 

106 

Grand  total. e , a  ai 

4,932 

*  ■ 

3? 914  1 

1,422  : 

2,617  ! 

756  ! 

1,730 

1/    Crop  year  "basis,  July-June. 
2/    Less  than  §■  ton, 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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The  1950  export  season  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  closed, 
with  a  total  of  757  short  tons  being  exported  or  about  Ik  percent  of  the 
pack  in  these  countries.    The  Union  of  South  Africa  had.  577  tons  of  the 
total.    United.  States  exports  during  the  1950-51  export  season  totalled 
1,730  tons  which  exceeded,  the  previous  season  but  which  was  considerably 
below  the  10-year  (19^0 -4  9)  average  of  4,932  short  tons. 

So  far  this  season  exports  in  the  k  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
have  almost  equalled  that  of  the  entire  1950  season  but  of  the  total  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  has  689  tons  and  all  the  others  combined  less  than 
100  tons.    United  States  exports  of  dried  peaches  are  still  hampered  by 
the  continued  upset  economic  and  political  situations  in  its  principal 
foreign  outlets  although  some  improvement  in  the  foreign  sales  over  that 
of  last  year  is  expect edc --By  Walter  R.  Schreiber,  based  in  part  upon 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TOBACCO 

VENEZUELAN  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  PROPOSES  IMPORT 
DUTY  REDUCTION  ON  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Venezuela's  tobacco  growers  and  cigarette  manufacturers  have  proposed 
a  reduction  of  import  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  to  the  Venezuelan  Economic 
Council,  according  to  J.M.  Kempton,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Caracas. 

The  new  proposal  would  permit  importation  of  Virginia,  Burley  or 
Turkish  leaf  tobacco  at  a  much. lower  duty  than  the  present  rate.    The  pro- 
posed import  duty  would  be  8  bolivares  per  kilogram  ($1,08  U.S.  per. pound) 
compared  with  the  present  rate  of  2k  bolivares  per  kilogram  ($3.25  U.S. 
per  pound).    According  to  the  proposal,  reduction  of  leaf  import  duties 
could  be  obtained  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  reduction  be  granted  for  a  period  of  3  years,        •  . ■  •< 

2.  That  the  reduced  duty  imports  be  limited  to  25  percent  of 
the  national  production  for  the  preceding  year, 

3.  That  the  quantity  imported  under  the  reduced  duty  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  replace  an  equal  quantity  of 
locally-grown  tobacco  which  would  be  withdrawn  for  aging 
for  at  least  12  months  following  the  harvest, 
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k.    That  Importers  of  leaf under  the  reduced  duty  contribute 
k  bolivarea  for  each  kilogram  imported  ($0.5**  U.S.  cents 
per  pound)  to  the  Union  of  Tobacco  Growers  to  stimulate 
the  expansion  of  local  tobacco  culture,  the  payment  to 
be  made  immediately  following  the  order  of  exoneration 
iesued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 

5.    That  the  Union  of  Tobacco  Growers  use  80  percent  of  the  funds 
received  as  premium  for  Virginia  bright  leaf  of  first,  second 
and  third  grades  and  Burley  of  the  first,  and  second  grades] 
and  20  percent  for  the  fomation  of  a  fund  to  permit  the 
Union  of  Tobacco  Growers  gradually  to  improve  the  quality 
of  local  tobacco, 

TURKEY'S  TOBACCO  ACREAGE  LOWER;  PRICES 
OF  AMERICAN  -GRADE  LEAF  STEADY 

Turkey's  1951  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  is  oetimated at  25  percent 
below  1950,  according  to  L.L,  Scranton,  /Agricultural  Attache.,  American 
Embassy,  Ankara,    Prices  of  American  grade  leaf  in  Turkey  ilk  August  1951 
were  about  the  seme  as  in  August  1950.  ,  ^ 

The  country's  1951  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  is  estimated  at  about 
2li0,000  acres  compared  with  317,000  acres  in  1950.    Even  though  smaller 
acreage  was  planted  to  tobacco  in  1951,  reports  indicate  leaf  production 
may  reach  the  same  1950  level  of  1^7=3  million  pounds,  or  just  slightly 
below  this  estimate. 

Prices  of  American -Grade  tobacco  on  the  last  Monday  of  August  1951 
in  the  Izmir  Region  ranged  from  51  U.S.  cents  to  52  U.S.  cents  per  pound; 
in  the  Black  Sea  Region  prices  on  the  eame  date  ranged  from  8l  U.S.  cents 
to  86  U.S,  cents  per  pound,  and  Marmara  Region,  from  67  to  68  U.S.  cents 
per  pound.    This  compares  with  prices  oh  the  last  Monday  of  August  1950 
in  the  Izmir  Region  of  50  to       U.S.  cents  per  pound;  Black  Sea  Region 
79  to  95  U.SC  cents  per  pound;  and  the  Marmara  Region  71  to  79  U.S.  cents 
per  pound. 

GREECE'S  TOBACCO 
ACREAGE  STEADY 

Greece's  1951  tobacco  acreage  is  estimated  at  the  same  level  as 
1950,  according  to  N.  Triantaphyllides,  American  Embassy,  Athens. 

The  country's  1951  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  is  estimated  at 
2l+l+,630  acres.    This  is  comparable  to  the  1950  tobacco  acreage,  but  higher 
than  the  19I+9  acreage  of  199,500,    No  data  are  available  as  to  tobacco 
production  during  1951;  however,  reports  indicate  little  if  any  change 
from  the  1950  harvest  of  127,6  million  pounds. 
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TBOPICAL  PRODUCTS . . 

RECORD  COFFEE  PRODUCTION  FORECAST 
FOR  MEXICO  IN  1951-52 

A  record  output  of  1,210,000  tags,  of  ccffes  has  been  forecast  for 
Mexico  in  1951-52;  according  to  S.  E,  Bakewell,  American  Embassy,  Mexico. 
This  is  10  percent  higher  than  the  total  production  of  1,100,000  bags  in 
1950-51,  and  considerably  above  the  output  of  1,000,000  bags  in  19^9-50. 
Since  domestic  consumption  has  declined  to  about  200,000  bags  annually, 
the  1951-52  harvest  should  provide  around  1,,000, 000  bags  for  export.  • 

A  heavy  flowering,  excellent  weather,"  better  plantation  management, 
and  the  coming  into  bearing  of  trees  planted  in  1948  are  among  the  most 
important  factors  contributing  to  the  bumper  crop  expected  in  1951-52. 
Although  harvesting  of  the  coffee  crop  does  not  get  into  full  swing 
before  November  in  most  regions,  picking  has  begun  already  in  the  .Soconusco 
region  of  Chiapas, 

A  favorable  market,  suitable  available  land,  and  Government 
encouragement  continue  to  stimulate  expansion  of  the  Mexican 'coffee 
industry-.    The  total  area  planted  to  coffee  is  expected  to.  increase  about 
5  percent  to  around  ^00, 00  acres  by  the  end  of  the  current  crop 
year.    Most  of 'the  increase  is  taking  place  in  Veracruz,  where  the  ■., 
National"  Coffee  Commission  has  distributed  large  numbers  of  seedlings. 
During  the  1950-^51  reason,:  approximately  2  million  new  coffee  trees 
were  set  in  Mexico,  about  half  of  which  were  produced  by  the  Commission' s 
nurseries.    Many  of  the  larger  planters  in  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas  produced 
seedlings  for  distribution  to  smaller  planters  in  addition  to  the  seedlings 
they  produced  for  their  own  plantations, 

Coffee-  growers  in  the  Soconusco  region  are  largely  dependent  on 
transient  labor  from.  Guatemala  to  pick  the  coffee  cherries.    As  many  as 
50,000  Indians  cross  the  border  each  year  to  help  with  the  harvest.  This 
year,  a  problem  has  arisen.    Taxes  amounting  to  50  pesos  per  person  are 
being  collected  by  Mexican  authorities  for  each  time  a  laborer  crosses 
the  border.    This  tax  is  paid  by  the  employers,    Inasmuch  as  a  high- 
percentage  of  the  laborers  remain  over  the  border  only  about  2  weeks  at  , 
a  time,  the  labor  costs  in  this  region  have  become  excessively  high. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  these  taxes  removed; 

-Although  Mexican  coffee  was  placed  under' export  control  by  official 
decree  in  February  1950  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  domestic  supply  of 
"unwashed"  coffee  ordinarily  consumed  locally,  administration  of  this  law- 
has  been  very  liberal.    Consequently,  large  amounts  of  the  unwashed  grades 
have  -  been  exported,  and  consumption  of  pure  coffee  in  Mexico  has  declined 
considerably.    It  has  been  estimated  by  some  members  of  the  local  coffee 
trade  that  Mexican  coffee  blends  now  consist  of  about  40  percent,  natural 
coffee  and  60  percent  adulterants  such  as  horse  beans,  black  beans,  chick- 
peas, and  burnt  corn  *  '  ■  ■'■ 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

URUGUAYAN  LIVESTOCK 
AND  MEAT  SITUATION 

Cattle  sales  at  the  National  Market  in  Montevideo  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1951  shoved  a  marked  increase  over  first  quarter  sales,  according 
to  Dale  E.  Farringer,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Montevideo. 
Marketings  for  April -Juns  amounted  to  343,339  head  compared  with  159,748  head 
for  January -March.    Likewise,  average  weights  showed  a  decided  increase  rising 
from  290  kilos  (639  pounds)  for  January -March  to  372  kilos  (820  pounds)  for 
April -June,  1951 •    The  greater  number  of  cattle  sold  at  higher  weights  is 
attributed  tor.    (l)  normal  post -summer  recovery  of  pastures  during  fall  and 
early  winter  months  (April -June)  ;  (2)  greater  availability  of  fattened  steers 
at  that  time  of  year;  (3)  prohibited  calf  slaughter  during  the  second  quarter; 
(4)  greater  offshore  demand  for  Uruguayan  beef  brought  about  by  the 
Anglo -Uruguayan  meat  contract, 

Despite  the  upward  turn  in  sales  during  the  second  quarter  of  1951,  total 
cattle  sold  during  the  first  6  months  fell  20  percent  below  those  of  the  same 
period  last  year  (503,587  head,  January -June  1951  compared  with  636,945  head, 
January -June  1950).    Smaller  marketings  this  year  are  due  to;  (l)  the  absence 
of  favorable  pasture  conditions -(in  early  1950  there  were  many  "forced"  sales 
because  of  the  drought):  (2)  .fewer  cattle  available  this  year  as  herds  have 
decreased  in  favor  of  larger  sheep  numbers;  and  (3)  cattle  prices  unchanged 
until  July  1951 -(many  ranchers  awaited  higher  official  prices  which  were 
decreed  during  that  month) . 

.   Total  cattle  slaughter  for  all  of  Uruguay  declined  from  858,091  head 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1950  to  711,149  for  the  same  period  of  1951,  a 
decrease  of  about  17  percent.    Total  sheep  slaughter  throughout  the  country 
dropped  from  542,159  head  during  the  first  6  months  of  1950  to  114,392  during 
the  same  period  of  1951,  a  decrease  of  about  79  percent.    Hog  slaughter, 
entirely  for  local  consumption,  declined  from  56,229  head  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1950  to  46,384  during  1951,  a  decrease  of  17  percent.    This  smaller 
slaughter  is  principally  due  to  the  closing  of  the  pork  and  pork  products 
departments  of  the  3  foreign  packers. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1951  meat  exports  showed  a  marked  increase 
over  the  first  quarter  and  reached  an  estimated  21,747  metric  tons 
(47,943,000  pounds).    However,  this  figure,  when  compared  with  the  44,667  tons 
(98,473,000  pounds)  exported  during  the  second  quarter  of  1950,  represents  a 
decrease  of  about  51  percent. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  1951  meat  exports  amounted  to  35,375  tone 
(77,988,000  pounds)  compared  with  73, 7 l^  (162,510,000  pounds)  during  the  same 
period  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  around  52  percent. 

Smaller  exports  are  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year.    With  the  renewal  of  the 
Anglo -Uruguayan  contract,  1,504  tons  (3,316,000  pounds)  of  frozen  beef 
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and  kk-2  tons  (97^,000  poimds)  of  frozen  mutton  were  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  May  and  June,  according  to -a  trade  publication.  Aggregate 
exports  of  all  types  of  meats -to  "the-  United  Kingdom  to  the  end  of  August 
1951  were  19,061  tons  or  1*2,  C22,000'"-pounds>  (beef  shipments:  16,1+1^  tons 
or  36,186,000  pounds,  mutton:  65k  ton's  or  l,M»-2/000  pounds;  canned  meats: 
1>993  tons  or  4,  39I*,  000  pounds),  which  nearly  completes  the  annual  contract 
minimum,  according  to  records  of  the  export  packers. 


WOOL  PRICE  SUPPORT  <  1 

PLANS  PROPOSED 

Hew  Zealand 

A  new  wool  price  support  plan  to  replace  the  Joint  Organization 
ha3  been  proposed  by  the  New  Zealand  Wool  Board  and  approved  by  producer 
groups.    This  new  plan  will  operate  only  in  New  Zealand  as  plans  for 
Joint  action  by  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  the  United 
Kingdom  were  rejected  by  the  Australian  grower  referendum  in  August. 

The  proposed  plan  would  be  similar  to  the  Joint  Organization  and 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  sale  of  wool  by  growers  at  auction 
with  minimum  floor  prices  insured  by  the  marketing  organization. 

The  Wool  Board  has  set  up  an  over-all  average  level  of  prices  for 
the  season  at  about  ,28  cents  per  pound  for  greasy  wool.    It  is  under- 
stood that  Government  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  implement  the 
plan. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

It  is  also  noted  that  preliminary  talks  are  being  held  in  South 
Africa  on  a  general  wool  policy  which  will  deal  with  price  stabilization 
and  the  problem  of  distribution  of  Joint  Organization  profits  and  other 
funds  collected  through  a  levy  on  wool  sales.    The  Government  has 
announced  the  continuation  of  the  levy,  which  was  established  originally 
to  finance  a  marketing  plan.    The  wool  grower  will  pay  only  1  percent  of 
gross  sales  in  the  1951-52  season,  however,  compared  to  2§-  percent  for 
the  past  several  seasons,  indicating  that  the  establishment  of  a  marketing 
organization  for  the  current  season  is  unlikely. 


WOOL  PRODUCTION  STILL 
DOWN  IN  CANADA 

Production  of  wool  in  Canada  in  1951  is  now  estimated  at  8.9 
million  pounds  compared  with  9.5  million  pounds, in  1950.    It  was  believed 
that  the  downward  trend  had  been  arrested  and  that  production  would  show 
a  slight  increase  in  1951*  tut  this  was  not  the  case. 

Production  in  1951>  which  reflects  the  continued  decrease  in  sheep 
numbers,  is  only  half  the  average  production  during  19J+l-1+5  and 
considerably  less  than  the  16  million  pounds  produced  in  the  1930* s. 
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Ab  was  the  case  a  year  ago,  all  indications  point  to  a  halt  in  the  decline 
in  sheep  and  wool  production  for  the  next  year.    The  rate  of  slaughter  is  down, 
breeding  stock  is  in  great  demand,  and  prices  still  favor  an  increase.  If 
Canadian  Sheep  numbers  follow  United  States  trends,  as  is  customary,  numbers 
should  begin  to  increase  soon, 

GRAINS ;  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

ARGENTINE  AUGUST  GRAIN  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  AT  LOW  LEVEL 


Argentina '  s  total  exports  of  grain  during  August  1951,  the  second  month  of 
the  1951 -52  grain  marketing  season  in  the  United  States,  amounted  to  254,981 
long  tons  compared  with  335*928  tons  during  the  same  month  last  y9ar.  Compared 
with  the  July  1951  exports  (September  3,  1951  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets), 
those  during  August  show  increase  for  wheat,  com  and  barley,  but  a  reduction 
for  rye  and  oats. 

ARGENTINE  GRAIN  EXPORTS  DURING  AUGUST  1951 
WITH  COMPARISONS 


Destination 


Brazil  . . .  .  . 
Chile  .  ,  .  . 
Paraguay  .  .  . 
Belgium    .  .  . 
France  .... 
Germany  ,  .  . 
Italy  c  . 
Netherlands  . 
Sweden  .... 
Unit od  Kingdom 
Egypt  ... 
French  Africa  . 
India  .  .  .  . 


Total  .... 
August  1950  .  .  , 
July -August  1950 
July -August  1951 


•      •  * 


•      •      •      •  • 


Wheat 

!  Rye  1 

Corn 

:  Oats 

: Barley 

:  All 

: grains 

Long 

!  Long  J 

Long 

•  Long 

f  Long 

I  Long 

tons 

tons  * 

!  i 

tons 

tons 

'  tons 

tons 

,73,784 

!  438 

:  74,222 

5,828 

:  5,828 

4,540 

i  4,540 

968- 

\  992. 

4,651 

!  1,279 

•  7,890 

24,734 

.  24,734 

1,402 

4,212 

11,948 

:  17,562 

10,546: 

10,546 

6,596: 

3,44l! 

10,037 

3,115' 

3,115 

872: 

1,506! 

2,378 

2,337: 

837! 

3,174 

90,955: 

90,955 

191; 232: 

992: 

42,536; 

4,832! 

15,389! 

254,981 

245,773! 

14.169: 

29,73^! 

46,250: 

335,928 

486,158: 

16,521: 

88,799! 

83,777! 

9,650! 

684,905 

378,007; 

3,924! 

61,651! 

27,308: 

25,985! 

496,875 

Compiled  from  records  of  El_Ce real lata,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
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During  the  2 -month  period  July-August  1951,  exports  totaled  496,5*75 
long  tons  compared  with  684,905  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.    Exports  during. these  2  months  were  substantially  under  those  of  the 
sane  months  last  year  for  all  grains  except  barley.    Wheat  made  up  more 
than  76  percent  of  the  July-August  exports,  the  principal  destinations 
being  Brazil,  India,  Italy,  Peru  and. Germany, 


FATS  AND  OILS 

WESTERN  GERMANY'S  OILSEED, 
ANIMAL  FAT  OUTPUT  INCREASES 

Western  Germany7 3  vegetable  oilseed  production  in  1951  is  estimated 
at  about  102,200  short  tons,  according  to  preliminary  data,  and  represents 
a  slight  increase  from  the  99,00  tons  produced  in  1950,  reports  J.  E„  Hyman, 
Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  HIC0G  (U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany), 
Frankfurt.    This  increase  is  mainly  the  result  of  higher  yields,  the 
total  area  under  cultivation  remaining  almost  the  same  as  last  year. 
Favorable   weather  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  increased  use  of  fertilizer, 
good  seed;  and  improved  cultivation  practices  contributed  to  the  increased 
output. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  I95I  oilseed  harvest,  78,600  tons 

or  77  percent  of  the  total,  consisted  of  winter  rapeseed.    Area  planted 
to  this  crop  was  reduced  because  of  unfavorable  weather  during  seeding 
time,  and  the  unsellted  price  situation.    Turnip-rape  area  also  decreased 
in  1951=    These  reductions  were  offset,  however,  by  increased  plantings 
of  summer  rape.    Acreage  planted  to  poppy  and  flax  (grown  mainly  for  fiber) 
remained  about  the  same. 


WESTERN  GERMANY:    Oilseed  acreage  and  production, 
1951  with  comparisons 


!  Acreage 

:  Production 

Oilseed             ^Average  : 

: 1935-38  t    1950  :195l  It 

: Average  %  : 

•  1935-38  :    1950    :  1951  1/ 

%             1,000  acres 

!           1;000  short  tons 

•  i 

Spring  turnip  rape....:  )  A**,u 

>                           •  t 

»  .                         •  i 

104.5  s  101.1  : 
i,     7.2  :    12.8  : 
:    10.1  :  8,2 
;     2.0  :      1.7  : 
i.    7.7  ;     7.7  ' 
:    19.0  s  19.5 

>  1 

:  i  39.6  : 

I  )  8.9  : 

:    2/  , 
:  13.3 

76.6  : 
:      3.9  : 
5.7 

l        0.8  ! 
!•  3.3 

:  6.7 

78.6 
8.2 

:  4.5 
:  0.8 

.  3»3 
;  6.8 

Total  111.4  ;  150.5  :  151  0 

-  61.8 

:    99.0  ! 

■102.2 

Tj    Preliminary.    2/  Not  available , 


Statijskiacha  Berichte,  Series  III/4/3I,  September  4,  195-1..  Federal 
Statistics  Office, 
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Official  data  for  1951  product ioa  of  edible  fats  and  oils  from 
indigenous  oilseeds  and  commercial  slaughters  are  not  yet  available. 
Production  in  1950,  however,  totaled  112,800  torn;  (pure  fat  equivalent) > 
as  compared  with  82,750  tons  in  1949,    Oil  production  from  domestic 
oilseeds  dropped  to  21,000  tons  (pure  fat  equivalent)  in  1950,  from 
48,500  tone  in  1949 .    Tallow  and  lard  production  from  indigenous 
commercial  slaughter  (89,500  tons)  was  almost  3  times  that  of  19^9. 
Production  of  lard  and  tallow  from  home  slaughter  may  he  estimated  at 
about  100,000  tons  in  1950,  or  an  increase  of  12  percent  from  the 
previous  year.    The  official  forecast  for  the  1951-52  (July-June)  fat 
production  from  slaughter  fats  is  218,000  tons,  pure  fat  equivalent, 
compared  with  202,000  tons  in  I95O-5I.    The  fat  breakdown  for  1951-52 
is  forecast  at  18,000  tons  of  tallow,  100,000  tons  of  commercial  lard, 
and  100,000  tons  of  lard  from  home  slaughter. 

Production  of  margarine  (325,800),  vegetable  cooking'  fat  (64,000), 
and  table  oil  (72,600)  in  1950,  from  both  indigenous  and  imported  raw 
materials,  increased  substantially  from  19^9,    Butter  production 
in  1950  totaled  292,000  tons,  a  sizeable  increase  from  the  1949  output 
of  286,000  tons* 

Imports  of  oilseeds,  fats,  and  oils  in  1950  rose  to  936, 500  tons, 
an  increase  of  more  than  20  percent  from  the  771>600  tons  imported  in 
1949.    While  all  other  fat  and  oil  imports  showed  considerable  increases, 
imports  of  oilseeds  in  1950  decreased  by  10  percent,  totaling  420,400 
tons.    Vegetable  oil  imports  in-  1950  totaled  350,000  tons,  while  animal 
and  fish  oils  (129,300  tons)  and  margarine  and  other  cooking  fats  (36,375) 
made  up  most  of  the  remaining  importation,    Major  commodities  imported  and 
principal  suppliers  were?    rape  and  turnip-rape  ssed— Sweden  (42.3 
thousand  tons);  peanuts--  India  (24.3);  soybeans--United  States  (5O.6); 
palm  kernels- -French  West  Africa  (54.7);  copra- -Indonesia  (42*8);  linseed 
oil--Argentina  (22,3);  palm  oil— Belgian  Congo  (34.4);  palm-nut  oil- 
United  Kingdom  (14„1);  coconut  oil— Netherlands  (21.2);  and  whale  and 
fish  oils—Norway  (96.9). 

Total  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  in  Western  Germany  during  the 
calendar  year  1950        9*+9>100  tons  from  commercial  channels  and  an 
estimated  100,750  tons  from  home  slaughters  and  farm  churning.  Annual 
per  capita  consumption  of  fat.  has  risen  phenomenally  during  the  past  2 
years  -  the^ 1950/51  rate  of  45 .0  pounds  approaching  the  prewar  level 
of  50.0  pounds.  ; 

As  of  July  1,  1951,  reserve  stocks  of  fats  and  oils  were 
unofficially  estimated  at  around  90,000  tons.:  Although  sufficient  to 
meet  immediate  requirements,  these  supplies  were  little  more  than  half 
the  desired  Btock  level,  .  . 

NOTE:    Brazil's  1950  Castor  bean  production  now  estimated  to  be  lower. 
See  Late  News,  page  385 0  ' • 
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UHIGUAY  FREES  OLEOSTEARINE 
FROM  EXPORT  CONTROL 

The  Uruguayan  Government,  by  decree  dated  September  20,  1951*  has 
declared  the  free  exportation  of  oleostearine,  since  production  and  stocks 
now  exceed  domestic  consumption  requirements,  reports  Dale  E.  Farringer, 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Montevideo,    Before  this  decree 
shippers  Were  required  to  obtain  export  permits  prior  to  shipment. 

Exports  of  oleoEtearine  through  August  1951  totaled  only  88  short 
tons,  compared  with  1,148  tons  during  195°=    The  principal  recipient  ■ 
in  1951  was  the  United  Kingdom  while  Giro,  Colombia,  and  France  received 
the  greater  part  of  the  195°  exports. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

1950-51  EXPORTS  OF  PERUVIAN  .  .  . 

COTTON  ABOVE  19^9-50 

Exports  of  cotton  from  .Peru  during  1950-51  totaled  300,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross),  lk  percent  above  the  264,000  bales  exported  during 
the  1949-50  season,  according  to  Roy  0.  Westley,  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Lijna.    The  United  Kjngdom  was  the  principal  market  for 
Peruvian  cotton  in  practically  ail  recent  years.    Exports  of  125,000  bales 
to  that  country  in  1950-51  represented  h2  percent  of  total  cotton 
exports  compared  with  86,000  bales  and  33  percent  a  year  ago.  Exports 
to  most  of  Western  Europe  and  Japen  were  higher  in  1950-51  while 
those  to  India,  the  United  States,  and  Latin  American  destinations  were 
down. 

The  primary  factor  responsible  for  the  increase  in  exports  was  the 
relatively  short  supply  of  cotton  in  the  world  and  consequent  export 
restrictions  in  at  least  7  other  countries.    Prices  of  Pima  (extra  long 
staple)  cotton,  all  of  which  is  exported,  rose  from  the  equivalent  of 
about  28  U.S.  cents  a  pound  (exclusive  of  export  and  other  taxes)  0n  the 
local  spot  market  at  the  beginning  of  I95O  to  a  high  of  6h  cents 
in  the  middle  of  March  1951 .    Prices  of  Tengais  cotton  followed  a 
corresponding. trend  with  a  high  of  %  cents  a  pound  reached  in  March. 
The  large,  exports  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  port  stocks  from  11^,000  bales 
on  August  1,  1950  (mid-season  in  Peru)  to  81,000  on  the  same  date  of  1951. 

Production  of  cotton  in  Peru  during  the  1950-51  season  totaled 
370,000  bales,  somewhat  above  the  350,000  bales  harvested  in  I9V9-5O. 
The  1950-51  crop  of  Pima  cotton  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  27,000 
bales,  less  than  half  the  67,000  bales  produced  in  19^9-50,    The  I95I-52 
crop  of  Pima,  with  picking  completed  in  September,  is  estimated  at  29,000 
bales.    The  2  small  Pima  crops  were  caused  by  a  shortage  of  water  for 
irrigation  in  the  Piura  Valley  in  the  north,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Pima 
cotton  is  grown.    On  the  other  hand,  picking  of  the  I95O-5I  Tanguis  crop 
in  the  central  and  southern  coastal  areas,  which  was  completed  in  July, 
resulted  in  a  crop  of  about  3^0,000  bales,  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
19'+9-50  crop  of  280,000  bales. 
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PEPU:    Exports  of  cotton  fcj  countries  of ' dost inati on; 
average  1934-38;  annual  1946-50 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Countries 

ir  beginning  August  J. 

of 

:  Average 

dest ination 

;  193^-30' 

.  1940-47 

• 

.  19U7-48  - . 

1048-49  J 

1949-50 

\  1950-51 

•  1, 

000 

000 

COO  : 

1,000  ; 

1,  000 

•  1,000 

;  bales 

;  bales 

l  ba. 

les  : 

bales  £ 

bales 

2  bales 

United  Kingdom. , 

163 

• 

% 

- 

• 

56  : 

1  no  •» 

86 

\  125 

Germany. 

90 

• 

0 

• 

4  • 

i  / 

9 

:  17 

Belgium.  --  ; 

q 

Luxembourg. , 0 ; 

16 

16 

^0  % 

37 

37 

Italy, ,  0 ..  e  ..:■>-,  ,  : 

• 

31 

K 

6  1 

5 

:.  '  3 

France.  ,«>.*,.  e  9  : 

9 

9 

• 

0  : 

J.  . 

2 

:  10 

Netherlands , , t ? ; 

13 

15 

10  ; 

(  » 

3 

:  10 

Switzerland. 

0 

27 

ft 

16  : 

0  » 

13 

10 

Japan. 

29 

0 

• 

2/  s 
 < 

1/  , 

1 

i  13 

India, ,  , . .  ; 

1+ 

24 

14  : 

16  I 

34 

:  14 

United  States. , 1 

1 

32 

23  • 

4  : 

24 

:    .  10 

6 

6  : 

8  : 

10 

:  11 

Chile, 

7 

§/! 

4^ 

• 
• 

30  ? 

10  ; 

21 

:  12 

Colombia, , . t , ,  c  < 

• 

52 

37  : 

15  s 

15 

;  11 

Ecuador „ 5 

> 

2/ 

•:  v 

3 

6  . 

1/  : 

0 

;  0 

Others. 

-3 

19 

19  : 

5  ! 

4 

:     6/  17 

Total  . fc , . • 

340 

331 

2(53  ? 

216  - 

264 

300 

1/  Less  than  500  bales.  2j  If  any,  included  in 
year  only,  4/  Cuba  4,  Venezuela  4a  5/  Poland 
6/  Denmark  10, 

Algodon -C amara  Algodonera  del  Peru 


other  countries.    3/  One 

8,  South  Africa  3,  Norway  2. 


Consumption  of  cotton  in  Peruvian  textile  mills  increased  in  1950 -51 
to  67,000  bales,  18  percent  above  the  57>000  bales  consumed  in  the  preceding 
season.    The  shortened  world  supply  of  cotton  resulted  in  brisk  selling  by 
exporters  early  in  1951  for  delivery  out  of  the  crop  harvested  in  the  following 
April  through  September,    In  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  for  domestic 
consumption,  the  mills  also  purchased  cotton.    Mill  stocks  reflect  this  advance 
purchasing,  amounting  to  80,000  bales  on  August  1,  .1951;  more  than  a  year's 
supply  at  the  current  level  of  consumption,  compared  with  40, 000  bales  on  baud 
at  mills  cn  August  1,  1950s 
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COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shews  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  world  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON;    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port 
average ,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Alexandria 
Ashraouni,  Good 
Aahmouni ,  FGF . , 
Karnak,  Good. . , 
Karnak,  FGF. . . . 

Bombay 


Jarila,  Fine  

Broach  Vijay,  Fine. . . 
Karachi 

4F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine. 

289F  Sind,  SG,  Fine.. 

289F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine 
Buenos  Aires 


Type  B  

Lima 

Tanguis ,  Type  3  -l/2 . . 

Tanguis,  Type  5  

Pima,  Type  1  

Recife 

Mata,  Type  4  

Ser,tao,  Tjfpe  5  

lao  Paulo        4  • 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5»«.». 
Torre on 

"Middling,  15/16"  

Houston -Galv  e  s  ton -New 
Orleans  av.Mid.  15/16" 


Date 
1951 


10-11 
ti 

it 

11 

n 
it 

10-10 
II 

II 

10-11 
10-9 

II 
It 

10-11 
II 
II 


Unit  of 
weight 


Kantar 
99 »05  lbs, 

if 
ft 
It 

Candy 

784  lbs. 
11 

Maund 
82,28  lbs. 

H 


Metric  ton 
2204.6  lbs. 

Sp.  quintal 
101.4  lbsc 

Arroba 
33.07  lbs. 


Sp.  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 

Pound 


Unit  of 
currency 


Tallari 


Price  in 
foreign 
currency 


Rupee 

ti 


Peso 
Sol 

if 


Equivalent  U.S. 
cents  per  pound 


Spot 
quo- 
tation 


Peso 
Cent 


91,35  >  52.92 

85.35  :  49.44 
120,75  :  69.95  : 
(not  qupted) 

:  2.95 
.  2,95 

820,00  s 
925.00  : 

21683  s 
24.62  : 

21,30 
21.30 

86,00  : 
88.00  1 
96.00  : 

31,53  : 
32.27  : 
35.20  : 

13.35 
13.85 

13,35 

8200 0 00  : 

74,39  i 

6.94 

520a00  5 
490.00  : 
700,00  : 

33.12  i 
31.21  ! 
44.59  > 

11.19 
9.24 
21.60 

420,00  :  69.IO  : 
(not  quoted)  : 
500.00  :  82.26  « 

303 . 00  :  49.85  ! 

•  1 

•  t 

285.00  :  32.49  1 

•  * 

2,4$  ad 

valorem 
it  11 

3,0$  ad 
valorem 

6„08 

0 

XXXZX  S 

36,48  : 

Export 
and 
inter - 
mediate 
taxes 


Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.    U*S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
1/    Ceiling  price. 
2/    Nominal . 

%j    Prices  received  October  8,  too  late  for  inclusion  in  last  week's  tablet  Recife, 
October  8,  195*1,  in  cruzeiros  per  arroba  with  UVS.  cents  per  pound  in 'parentheses, 
Mata,  Type  4,  420.00  (69,10)5  Sertao,  Type  4,  430,00  (78.97)5  taxes  2,4$  ad  valorem. 


